The Monarchy
of the world." From earliest childhood, members of the
royal family are brought up in a highly artificial atmo-
sphere. There is composed for them a kind of public
personality escape from which must be an extraordinarily
difficult art. They live constantly in an environment of
snobbery and adulation. Their most commonplace utter-
ance is magnified into the quintessence of wisdom. Any-
one who reads the Diaries of Lord Esher will find it hard
to understand how a man of his obvious capacity could
live for some forty years in a state of constant genuflexion.
It is not insignificant that every occupant of the throne
has been, since George III, consistently conservative and
imperialist in private opinion. Granted the environment in
which he lives, it is difficult to see how it could beotherwise.
Thus far, beyond doubt, the system of limited Mon-
archy has been an unquestionable success in Great
Britain. It has, so far, trodden its way with remarkable
skill amid the changing habits of the times. Its success,
no doubt, has been the outcome of the fact that it has
exchanged power for influence; the blame for errors in
policy has been laid at the door of ministers who have
paid the penalty by loss of office. An active king, whose
opinions were a matter of public concern, is unthinkable
within the framework of our Constitution. Even as it
is, the system has only worked because political parties
have been so largely at one upon matters of fundamental
importance. It is, indeed, difficult to imagine what would
have happened in Great Britain if, at any of the -major
crises of the Jast fifty years, one of the parties had de-
liberately invoked the support of the Crown against its
rival. There have been moments when we have, as we
shall see, approached that situation; in 1910-11, over the
House of Lords; in 1913-14, over Ulster; perhaps also
(though here we have no certain knowledge) in 1931*
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